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by means of which the individuality of any response to the stimulus words 
of the series may be determined. It is this measure of the individuality 
of the response that forms the starting-point of the author's suggestions 
for application. 

For some time back the varying individuality (resp. egocentricity) in 
the reactions of different individuals to the association test has been 
observed, and in a vague way it has been possible to see a certain patho- 
logical significance in extreme individuality of response. The " normal " 
train of thought reacts in a " normal " way, the abnormal train of thought 
in an abnormal way, but it is only through such investigations as are here 
reported that any certainty can be reached as to what are " normal " and 
what are " abnormal " ways of reacting. 

Individuality of response must to some extent be favored by richness 
of intellectual experience, so that there is not unnaturally a somewhat 
higher average of individual responses among educated than among un- 
educated subjects, but the variabilities in either group are so great that 
the authors do not feel justified in saying that education shows any specific 
tendency to increase the number of individual responses. On the other 
hand, it seems that the individuality of response is much increased in 
various forms of mental disease, and that also the presence of somewhat 
less abnormal reaction types may be indicated in an unusual tendency to 
individual association. Ordinary experience would perhaps enable one to 
guess such a condition, but the given tables enable one to check and meas- 
ure it in the objective and quantitative way. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon the reduction of the association 
test by these frequency tables to the bases of a thoroughly empirical 
standard. It may of course be objected that the infrequency of a response 
is not a criterion of individuality, since a " common " response might still 
be the product of highly specialized experience. In single observations 
this factor might be more serious, but over a number of associations, the 
habitual tendency to react in an individual way can scarcely fail to lead 
to responses infrequent and non-existent in the tables, so that this diffi- 
culty proves more apparent than real. 

For a knowledge of the practical results and applications of the method 
thus developed, it is necessary to await the continuation of the report. 
Meanwhile the frequency tables here published are a thesaurus of material 
in this experiment quite indispensable to the serious student of the subject. 

Frederic Lyman Wells. 
McLean Hospital, Wavebley, Mass. 

A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education. Joseph K. 

Hart. University of Chicago Press. 1910. Pp. 47. 

The author objects to most current systems and theories of moral 
education as being " external " and unrelated in any genuine way to a 
child's activities. These systems expect the child " to absorb ready-made 
ideas," i. e., to become moral by being lectured to on morals. He finds 
the English ideal of " the corporate life of the school " more promising 
but contends that " no isolated concrete community, such as a school, can 
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fully represent the world of action to-day, and that, accordingly, the prac- 
tise in social habits attained in such a community will not insure com- 
plete social functioning in the larger community of the world." 

The concrete educational problem of to-day is stated as follows : " How 
shall we relate the various partial forms of educational activity of the 
present systems to the complete and concrete unity of the social process, 
so that these partial aspects of life shall be made to open out upon that 
world of complete human activity in which, alone, whether for education 
or for occupation, the individual can actually find the social support, 
coercion, and constructive criticism which give vitality and meaning to 
individual endeavor? How shall the implicit values of primitive educa- 
tion be restored in explicit form in the complicated world of the present ? " 
The solution of this problem is indicated only in the most general way. 
From the standpoint of social psychology the aim of education is the 
development of the self. The following sentences seem to the reviewer 
the most significant part of the dissertation. " The powers of the self 
have to he developed, through the development of a world calling for those 
powers. The self reflects the world that it lives in, i. e., that has risen 
into consciousness with it. Education has, accordingly, the problem of 
providing for such creative situations in the developing experience as 
shall insure the rise of the larger self, and the more inclusive world." 

Kate Gordon. 
Montrose, Colorado. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. July, 1910. 
The Moral Ideal (pp. 387-394) : Felix Adler. - In consequence of the in- 
creased differentiation of society the moral ideal must be described as a 
perfect society instead of as a perfect individual. Charity Organization 
and the Majority Report (pp. 395^08): B. Bosanquet. -A reply to the 
criticisms of the Majority Report by Professor Jones in the January is- 
sue of this Journal. The Classification of Ethical Theories (pp. 408- 
424) : Jay William Hudson. - A valid classification should exhibit (1) 
the fundamental problem of ethics, (2) the essential relations of historic 
systems to each other, (3) all logically possible systems. This funda- 
mental problem is that of the ethical norm which is some form of ideal 
self. Hence a threefold classification according as the self is conceived in 
ideational, affective, or volitional terms. Spencer as an Ethical Teacher 
(pp. 424-437) : H. S. Shelton. - " Although, in the opinion of many, 
Spencer's additions to ethics will not rank so high as other parts of his 
philosophy, it would be difficult to find any modern thinker whose ethical 
work is more original, and more likely to be of permanent value." Retri- 
bution and Deterrence in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense (pp. 
438^53) : F. C. Sharp and M. C. Otto. - A second paper giving the re- 
sults of a study of the moral judgments of groups of students at the 
University of Wisconsin. No one consistently maintained standard was 



